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Greek Rebolutions, 


A Great revolution is one of the most impressive events in human 
history. It is usually the result of causes which have long been in 
operation, and which suddenly break forth into a political hurricane 
that sweeps away the ancient land-marks, and decisively affects the 
future history of a country, a race, or the world. When it occurs in 
the interest of justice and humanity, and especially when it avoids 
bloodshed and anarchy, it possesses some of the highest elements of 
moral grandeur. 

If we mistake not, such is the character of that reeent movement in 
Greece, which has sent an imbecile, foreign king flying out of its bor- 
ders, and given the native citizens the opportunity for the peaceful 
election, by ballot, of his successor. 

Although a revolution is no unprecedented event upon Grecian soil, 
still, no one of the many attempts of that people to secure deliverance 
from grinding oppression, has had such a result as this one. And this 
is because the people were never before capable of attaining such a 
result. It bears witness, that all the long centuries of cruel training 
have had a subduing, purifying influence upon their character; that 
they have imbibed somewhat of the spirit of the age in which they 
live, and have become in a measure fitted for that freedom which has 
been the inspiration of her heroes, and the dream of her philosophers. 
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Since the revolution of 1821, which excited such a general sympathy 
in this country, and which resulted in Grecian independence through 
the intervention of the Allied Powers, there has been a long period of 
comparative quiet in Greece, disturbed only by two or three minor 
outbreaks, if we except the bloodless revolution of 1843. The present 
generation in America has grown up, therefore, without having its 
sympathies, to any great extent, drawn out toward this interesting 
land, and its enterprising people. Indeed, so devoted have we been to 
classical studies and history, that we are more familiar with the names 
of the ancient geographical divisions, than those of the modern ones, and 
are better acquainted with events of the time of Solon, than those of 
the last twenty-five years. That the Greeks revolted from the Turks 
about two score years ago; that they maintained a long contest with 
them before achieving their independence; that Lord Byron went to 
aid them, and died in their service ; that Marco Bozaris fell in a mid- 
night attack upon a Turkish garrison, and was commemorated in a 
poem by our own Halleck; that Daniel Webster made a speech in 
favor of the Greeks; that Otho, a German prince, was finally made 
king, and was not very popular; these facts comprised nearly all the 
knowledge of modern Greek history which many of us possessed. 

Under these circumstances, perhaps a brief review of a few histori- 
cal events, and a statement of a few present facts, may not prove un- 
interesting to a portion of our readers. 

Hardly any nation has had greater vicissitudes of fortune and char- 
acter. We are all familiar with the story of its rise from primitive 
barbarism, to the glory of the classical epoch. But we are so accus- 
tomed to contemplate it at that early, culminating period of its history, 
that we can hardly appreciate the depth of degradation to which it 
sunk in after times. 

Falling into the hands of one after another of its rapacious con- 
querors, despoiled and oppressed by all, the last hope of Grecian life 
and liberty seemed to have gone out in the gloom of the Turkish rule. 
Henceforth, Greece could only be known as a nation of slaves. 

But, a wonderful tenacity of life seemed to pervade the nation; 
though weak, poor, and continually sinking to lower depths of suffer- 
ing, the expectation of deliverance never expired. Through a long 
and painful way, the nation has slowly come to its present condition 
of hope and promise. Even in the last century, the only apparent 
result of the attempt of the Greeks to liberate themselves, in 1770 
and 1790, was to rivet still more securely the fetters of Turkish op- 
pression. But the people learned wisdom from their failures, and 
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henceforth distrusted Russia, who had incited their outbreak, and 
through whose treachery they failed, and relied upon themselves. 
They began to develop their own resources more systematically, espe- 
cially upon the sea, where they gained their chief successes ; they now 
formed a secret, political league, with the sole idea of achieving their 
independence. 

The next attempt, in 1821, was more fortunate in occasion, method, 
aud result. Embracing the opportunity furnished by the rebellion of 
a Turkish Pasha in the north, the Greeks prepared to make their final 
stand for independence. 

Their heroic achievements and patient endurance during that long 
and desperate struggle, excited universal sympathy, and many adven- 
turous spirits from Western Europe and America went to aid them in 
their efforts. Contributions of money and materials of war were 
freely sent from England and the United States. In 1829 the war 
was terminated by the intervention of the Allied Powers, England, 
France, and Russia; when those powers proceeded to constitute 
Greece a kingdom. 

After offering the crown to several princes, they finally selected 
Otho, second son of the king of Bavaria, a boy of eighteen years, to 
be the ruler of the new nation. The Greeks were so wearied with 
their long war, and so disgusted with the state of anarchy which pre- 
vailed in their own ranks, that they welcomed a ruler coming from 
any quarter. The prospect of peace and repose was hailed with 
delight, and Otho entered upon his reign, in 1835, under the most 
favorable auspices ; and had he possessed ordinary abilities and com- 
mon sense, might have developed a most enterprising, active, and in- 
fluential nation. The country has prospered under his reign, but it 
has prospered rather in spite of him, than by his aid. Only in the 
matter of education has he taken any decisive steps toward the im- 
provement of the people, and even here the people led the way. The 
development of the internal resources of this country depends, very 
much, upon works of internal improvement, but they are all neglected. 
No carriage roads are built, save in the large towns; there was, until 
recently, no highway between Athens, Corinth, and Sparta. The har- 
bors are not improved, and light-houses are very rare, notwithstanding 
the commercial interests of the nation. But, in spite of all the disad- 
vantages of their situation, the Greeks have made steady progress in 
all that makes a prosperous, civilized people. 

King Otho gave great offense, in the first years of his reign, by 
importing a crew of beer-drinking Germans to fill all the State offices, 
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and by refusing to grant a representative government. Accordingly, 
a revolution occurred in 1843, which has its fitting counterpart in the 
recent change. All the arrangements were quietly made; the army 
was gained over, the foreign ministers were arrested, and at midnight 
the king was summoned, by a large concourse of people, to make 
choice between a liberal charter, which they had prepared, or banish- 
ment from the country. So earnest were the people, that the king 
was shown the loaded cannon pointed toward the palace, and was told 
of the ship waiting in the harbor for him to embark on his voyage of 
exile. He yielded to such persuasive influences, conceded the 
request of the people, and the next morning they all resumed their 
regular employments; not a drop of blood having been shed, and no 
act of violence having been committed. 

Nineteen years later, we beheld a similar scene enacted. On Oct. 
17th, 18€2, while the king and queen were absent on a tour of pleas- 
ure in the Peloponesus, the standard of revolt was raised, and on the 
23d, a provisional government was formed, and, on the same day, the 
king was refused permission to land at the Pireus, the modern as 
well as ancient port of Athens. 

When the king learned the actual state of affairs, and found 
that his own life was in danger if he attempted to force his way 
to Athens, as was his first intention, he decided to abandon the people 
to their fate, and embark for his native land, Bavaria. The queen, it 
is said, shed many tears, but whether of joy, at the prospect of visit- 
ing the home of her youth, of vexation at the perverse spirit of the 
people, or of real sorrow at leaving the emblems of royalty and the 
scenes of a long residence in this beautiful land, cannot be ascertained. 
Probably her tears cost no more heart-pangs than those of a multi- 
tude of her former subjects, who had been made to weep by her follies 
and extravagance. 

In America, we often behold the spectacle of a ruler of one day 
becoming the private citizen of the next, but monarchical countries 
witness greater transitions, if not so frequent ones; for there the ruler 
not only becomes, without previous notice, plain Mr. Otho, but he 
cannot even remain a citizen of the realm he so lately ruled. The final 
issue of this movement is as yet undetermined. ‘The people soon held 
an election, in which every male person over twenty-one years of age, 
was entitled to vote, and made almost unanimous choice of Alfred, of 
England, for their ruler. But his guardians did not think it safe to 
trust him so far away from home, and the polite invitation of the Greek 
nation was accordingly declined. Whether the Allies will impose 
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another king without the consent of the people, or whether the people, 
failing to secure the ruler of their choice, will go farther, and rule 
themselves, by setting up a Republic, time alone will determine. 'The 
tendency is, undoubtedly, toward the latter result, and many of the 
wisest and best of the Greeks assert, that it will finally come to that. 
It would appear that a people who had passed through two such 
revolations as the last ones have been, without excesses, without anar- 
chy, have exhibited the highest evidences of a capacity to govern them- 
selves, namely, self-control and self-confidence. Two facts may be 
regared as fixed; that they will never accept a Catholic ruler; that 
the people will virtually rule, whoever shall be king. They have 
already had a taste of liberty, in the participation in a general elec- 
tion, and will be desirous of repeating the process before many years, 
and no new ruler will be suffered to override the Constitution, as did 
Otho. 

By this instrument, all citizens are equal before the laws, all titles 
of nobility are forbidden, and thus a hereditary aristocracy is impos- 
sible. Its provisions for representative elections make it, in theory at 
least, the most liberal government in Europe, except Switzerland. 

From the present complicated state of European politics, causing 
each government to wish to make its voyage with close-reefed sails, as 
well as from the present condition of the Greeks themselves, there are 
many reasons to hope that a strong and energetic republic will be suc- 
cessfully established and maintained, upon the very seats where the 
first imperfect forms of the system were tried and failed. 

A few words in regard to the resources and present social condition 
of the Greeks. The population numbers nearly two millions, within 
the present boundaries, with a multitude scattered throughout the 
Turkish empire, who are Greeks by birth, religion, sympathy and inte- 
rest. They are fond of trade, and engage in commerce with great zeal. 

Although only one half of the land is adapted for cultivation, that 


‘portion of it is very fertile; but the government managed to get con- 


trol of a large part of it, and so checked industry. The chief artiele 
of export is grapes, for use in England in plum-puddings. A large 
revenue is also derived from the wine and silk trade. Greece has 
some valuable mines, and the best marble in the world is still found 
at Paros. The people are very intelligent, especially in the cities ; their 
progress in this respect is quite rapid. There are at least sixteen news- 
papers published in Athens, some of them dailies, which, for a city of 
less than forty thousand inhabitants, indicates that the “ cacoethes 
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scribendi” has even more victims there, than in America. The Uni- 
versity of Otho, in Athens, has as large a number of students, and 
twice as large a corps of Professors as any College in America. It is 
one of the best organized and most efficient institutions in the world, 
though it has been only twenty-five years in gaining its position, in the 
face of many obstacles and much ignorance. 

But Greece deserves the most admiration for its excellent system 
of schools. They are gratuitous and popular, and the system extends 
from the primary school, up to the threshold of the University. The 
great lack of the people is, the want of a pure religion. Although the 
Greek Church, to which they adhere, maintains less errors than the 
Romish Church does, still, itis a corrupt faith, and exerts a depressing 
influence upon all the intellectual activity of the people. Indications 
are not wanting, that the Greeks begin to realize the fact, and are in- 
quiring into the cause of it. They have certainly observed that Prot- 
estant nations are taking the lead in the world’s progress, and are not 
slow at guessing the reason for this. The influence of the veteran Ameri- 
can missionary, Dr. King, is now widely felt, and he will shortly reap 
the harvest, from the seed he has so patiently sowed in the midst of 
obloquy, persecution and danger. When the Greek nation shall have 
cast off the shackles which bind it to this corrupt Church, almost the 
last obstacle will have been removed, which hinders it in a career of 
progress. 

It is interesting to trace the similarity between the past fortunes 
and future prospects of Greece and Italy. Both were classical lands, 
and had a similar history in the primitive time. Both lost their inde- 
pendence, and had their glory obscured for centuries, while their con- 
querors despoiled them of nearly every relic of their former grandeur. 
In both, the recollection of their former history was cherished as a 
pledge of future deliverance. After a long course of trial, both take 
their places among the nations of the earth, with the promise of more 
than equaling that former state, in all that constitutes a genuine civ- 
ilization. In both lands, the tendency to republicanism is decided, 
and only awaits the time when the people shall be ready to enter upon 
so precious an inheritance. Cc. W. F. 
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Vacation Vagaries. 


Nor of the last vacation, dear reader, though certainly that was a 
merry one, but of the summer vacation of 1862. During those sultry 
weeks we wererusticating at the home of our youth, a quiet spot some- 
thing less than a score of miles distant from Penn’s monument to 
Brotherly Love. In this rural retreat, just away—but not too far,— 
from the bustle of the city, we enjoyed serenely our “otium cum dig- 
nitate,” devoting a great deal of our time to meditation and the com- 
pounding of cooling drinks, but disporting not a little with the country 
lassies, much in whose quest we found ourselves. To be sure we had 
great pleasure in the last named employment; it was a never failing 
well of delight ; still we have to confess that on one or two occasions 
when we were inhaling the breezes of evening under a full moon, and 
with the added solace of a genuine Havana, having let our thoughts 
turn to Alma Mater and the daily developing fact that we were a Sen- 
ior ;—on one such occasion we heaved a sigh when interrupted in our 
meditations by a summons to play the knight to some fair lady. But 
that favorite motto of Home Guards, Engine Companies, and like 
humane institutions, speedily occurring to us, “ where duty calls, ’tis 
ours to obey,” we banished treasonable thoughts, and were a faithful 
knight and devoted. 

Yet think not that these minor matters absorbed all our attention. 
Far from it. Our country’s danger and her need of defenders, afforded us 
food for daily and earnest reflection. Volunteers were wanted ; the 
offer was a promising one; should we enlist? For many days we anx- 
iously debated the matter, and finally decided that there was a presump- 
tion, even though a slight one, in favor of not volunteering. So we 
did not volunteer, and thereby escaped a liability of certain death, 
either at Antietam or Fredericksburg, which after careful calculation, 
we estimate equal to about fifty-hundredths. It is quite possible we 
shall never again have so great a chance of dying honorably as if we 
had then volunteered. 

Those six or seven weeks were momentous ones in our national his- 
tory. More than half a million of men had been demanded ; the Pen- 
insula was evacuated ; the enemy marching on Washington ; Manassas 
fought over again and lost ; and the status of a year previous exactly 
restored. All things seemed to have taken a backward turn, and no 
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one could foresee the end of the retrogression. Knowing editors, pos- 
sessed with the blundering infatuation of the times, prophesied falsely or 
lied deliberately :—it matters little which, they were wrong. All sorts 
of rumors were abroad. Only one thing could be held certain, and that 
was the general black appearance of things. 

Beside the exciting rumors from Washington, we had as an agreeable 
diversion in our rural retreat, the pleasant anxiety attendant on an en- 
rollment for military service of all men between eighteen and forty- 
five years of age, and a draft immediately to follow. But for the 
personal interest we had in the matter, it might have given us much 
edification to observe the different degrees of stoical philosophy with 
which persons awaited the draft. Many were they who discovered 
weaknesses or deformities of body unknown before. Not afew became 
suddenly conscientious on the subject of fighting, aud on so swearing, 
were exempted. We were unfortunately neither bodily incapable nor 
conscientious, but trusted that we might prove to the Marshal a resi- 
dence in New Haven and therefore non-liability to an enrollment in 
that place. Firm in this purpose we prepared a list of arguments 
bearing on the point, and calmly awaited the advent of the minion of 
the law. He came, “suddenly and in the night,” that is to say, about 
94 P. M.; he asked no useless questions, but with the simple remark 
that he “supposed I wanted my papers too,” thrust them into my 
hand and turning on his heel was lost in darkness. Such haste we 
were unprepared for. Our labored arguments had no application. 
We felt hurt at the Marshal’s unwonted celerity. It looked as if he 
were suspicious of something, and we longed for an opportunity to 
resent the imputation. Thus we were enrolled. Here was the proof 
of it, a soiled bit of blue paper and on it some penmanship of a rude 
character. This badly written scrawl might put me in arms, will I 
nill I, and for an indefinite term. Dread reflection, I was no longer 
myself but a thing in the hands of government! 

“Tf I were aman, I’d rather volunteer than be drafted,’”’ was softly 
remarked in our hearing, and for us, by a fair Unionist. “O most 
certainly !”’ was our instant reply, but at the same time we were busily 
thinking how very willingly we would lend our best inexpressibles to 
said dear creature, if she would only don them and volunteer for one 
short week. What an army such soldiers would form! They would 
be irresistible. No body of male troops could have the heart to with- 
stand them. Who would not go to war if you could have such 
enemies? (We trust our ardent feelings have not led us to speak too 
strongly on this point. If they have, we here beg pardonof the sex in 
general. ) 
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The excitement attending battles abroad and a draft at home, are 
nothing however to the anxiety produced by an approach of the enemy. 
The fearful suspense, the thickening and preposterous rumors, the 
hurry-and-skurry that mark such a crisis, defy description. Such a 
crisis soon overtook our rural quietude. Our vacation was almost 
past,—the first of September come,—when danger of invasion broke 
up our meditations and made us pro tempore a modest warrior. It 
came about somewhat as thus. 

It was a balmy morning in the first week of autumn: the sun had 
not yet dried the dew, and every green leaf and every spear of grass 
was tipped with a gem, of which the purest diamond is but imitation. 
A slight mist, faint and blue, hung round the hills, suggesting that fall 
was at hand; yet the birds sang as sweetly, and nature was as merry 
as if the fall of the leaf were a thing unknown. Summer would not yield 
to autumn without a struggle. We were returning homeward on this 
morning from a wood near by, whither we had early repaired to look out 
for squirrels. The result of the morning’s sport was a dozen plump grey 
fellows, brought from the damp tree-tops by our trusty double-barrel. 
Laden thus with the spoils of the hunt, we were met by the startling 
news, “Enemy in force at Chambersburg! Will be in Harrisburg to- 
morrow! Gov. Curtin wants 50,000 men at once, and orders all to arm 
and drill!” (‘These tidings were given us by a fair cousin of ours 
who, knowing our anxiety to hear the good or bad news, and also by 
which path we would probably return home, had walked out to meet 
us. She was painfully agitated as she told us and almost ready ‘to 
cry. So were we, but seeing she wanted cheering, we treated the 
matter lightly, and to show how very little, just then, we feared an 
invasion, we, with our usual adroitness, bestowed on her one of those 
delicate attentions which, like exchange in Political Eeonomy, can only 
be fairly effected when there are two persons concerned and a mutual 
willingness of the parties. It had a wonderful revivifying effect. But 
to return to weightier matters.) ‘Truly this was stirring news. ‘The 
hostile army must be hurled back from the border of the Keystone. 
If necessary we resolved to volunteer at once, but we trusted that the 
facts were—as afterward appeared,—exaggerated. Still we prepared 
for war. We scoured our gnn and looked to the ammunition. Ease 
and repose were banished. ‘The stern pleasure of playing soldier re- 
placed the lighter amusements of vacation. 

That afternoon we attended a recruiting meeting in K , and 
arranged with a friend to enroll ourself; but our friend not being able 
to sign then, we also postponed our signature until next day. That 
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meeting was a memorable one, not large in numbers, but important in 
its effect ;—for just three days after it was held, the rebel army turned 
southward. A veteran of 1812, grey-headed and feeble, was made 
chairman, a sheet of paper, headed with a patriotic preamble and reso- 
lution, prepared, and signers invited to step forward. Inherent bash- 
fulness—a prime element in American character—delayed any one of 
the twenty-five present from stepping forward for a considerable time. 
But at length the smallest man in the room—a bar room,—said he 
would head the list if nobody else would, and did so. Names flowed 
in freely after this example had been set, until the large number of 
ten—the veteran among them,—had signed, and we went home think- 
ing the danger not yet very imminent. It may be mentioned as a 
matter of interest, that at this enthusiastic war meeting, there were 
two ministers who of course could’nt go, one theological student who 
did’nt see it to be his duty, two bar-tenders who could not possibly be 
spared—they were eager to go if business would only let them,—one 
unfortunate consumptive individual whose health forbade entirely, 
and three men whose wives had taken time by the forelock and vetoed 
the whole proceeding, nipping in the bud any such wild plans of their 
husbands as wanting to go to war. Nevertheless K. is a very 
patriotic town, has an Aid Society, and once got up tableaux. 

We went next day, with some thousand other patriots, to call on the 
commissioner of draft in the town of N——n, and learned with regret 
that minors were exempt. We had hoped to have the pleasure of 
standing a draft, and like Mark Tapley “coming out strong, and being 
jolly under creditable circumstances.” But fickle fortune denied us 
this favor. Returning home disappointed from this mission, we learned 
with surprise that the company at K——, to defend the border, had 
grown to the size of thirty, and with still more surprise, that the vete- 
ran leader had sent for ws to “come and drill them, as he had heard 
that we understood drilling.” Where he got his information was 
beyond our conjecture, for surely we neither knew anything of drilling, 
nor had ever given out such intimation. Possibly he thought that 
college boys must know everything. However that might be, the fact 
was indisputable: we were sent for, and we concluded to go, and do 
all we could to drill these valiant defenders. Indeed we could not but 
regard this turn of affairs as an interposition of fortune in our favor, 
We had almost dropped the idea of volunteering until this opening 
appeared. Ifthe drill-master so suddenly appointed should become 
one of the company, and approve himself to them, there could be little 
doubt who would fill an office when the organizatoin was completed. 
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Aeting upon this brilliant thought, we devoted two or three hours to 
aclose study of Hardee’s company drill, and set out for K——, where 
we modestly declared our intention of becoming one of the border de- 
fenders. The veteran of ’12 shook us warmly by the hand, the light 
of battle shining in his dim eyes. He was glad we had come, and 
quite delighted to find that we had joined the band. It was arranged 
that he should form the company, and after a few evolutions—which 
proved to be of a highly antediluvian nature,—deliver up the stick to 
us: meanwhile we fell into the ranks. Having exhausted his little 
stock of knowledge in a very few minutes, the veteran stated to the 
squad that “there was present another person,” naming us, “who un- 
derstood drilling, and he would resign to him the baton of office,’’ which 
after a becoming show of diffidence we accepted, and the veteran step- 
ped into the place we left vacant in the ranks. 

It is not necessary to state how we succeeded in our first attempt, 
nor to describe the gallant corps. Be it enough to say that they 
numbered thirty—including a minister of the gospel,—of many sizes, 
shapes, and dispositions. Foran hour or more we wearied ourself and 
the newly-raised company,—the sun was quite warm,—practising evo- 
lutions unheard of by Hardee or Scott, running the martial array into 
corners and places out of which it was impossible to get them, and 
giving them long resting spells while we worked out the problematic 
manoeuvre necessary to extricate us from our strait. The rest were 
still more ignorant than ourselves, and as we were determined to be 
knowing, we gained credit from our men, and were even rated as “ pretty 
good” by antique critics of (what they called) “military,” who years 
ago had been members of the Avengers, the Blues, the Leopards, or 
other long forgotten companies. Compliments were freely offered, 
cheers proposed, and the “Captain” declared a trump. The veteran 
said we reminded him of his old captain in the war of ’12; the minister 
took us warmly by the hand and administered praises sweet to the 
ear but tedious; the small boys that looked on slung their caps and 
turned an indefinite number of somersaults in the stony street :—in 
short K: was all agog at the brilliant manoeuvres of its company. 

The meeting broke up with a resolution embodying patriotic seati- 
ments and appointing a meeting next night at R ; meanwhile to 
scour for recruits. Flushed with success, we returned home to inform 
our friends that a day or two more would see us off for the border. 
Meanwhile the news had become more threatening, and men more loudly 
called for. Philadelphia had sent several thousand in as many hours. 
N——n had sent two companies. Why should not K—— send one? 
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During the next day we recruited vigourously, both personally and 
by deputies, and things were going on swimmingly. Night came 
dark and lowering, bringing with it the hour of meeting. R—— was 
distant five miles, a rough road, and a storm threatening. We would 
far rather have staid at home, but important interests might depend on 
our presence. So we saddled Topsy—our favorite mare—and to speak 
metaphorically, plunged into the darkness. Topsy, though a very 
sensible horse, has a lively imagination, and on this occasion readily 
converted every stump or stone or post into something to be avoided. 
So many little misapprehensions of this sort did she fall into, that, 
more than once when we had lapsed into careless security, she all but 
dismounted us. Now a bush, outlined against the sky, would send her 
sidewise a dozen feet at a bound; now a white post would stop her in 
the midst of a swinging trot; now again a dead leaf falling behind 
would start her off like a rocket. The sky above was all leaden, and 
the earth below all black. Topsy herself—she is as black as her name. 
sake,—could be felt only, not seen. But we safely reached our desti- 
nation, where we found that only a few patriots had made their appear- 
ance- Perhaps the night had kept them away. At least we said so, 
and after some convivialities, another meeting was appointed, the time 
of departure fixed, the Govenor telegraphed, and each man advised to 
make his final arrangements. “When the company is once sure to go, 
it will fill up in an hour.” That was the logic put forth, and we 
thought to try it, hoping to get the company away, though now it 
numbered only thirty-five. 

Before the final meeting, news came from a former company of the 
neighborhood, that had been badly cut up in battle. This, we fear, 
damped the ardor of some of the brave volunteers, and lead to the total 
disruption of the company that was to come. During the day we 
talked to many of the men, advised them to purchase blankets, and 
have rations prepared for three days, for “to-morrow we start.” We 
also announced a telegram from the Governor, saying to us, “come on at 
once,” and delicately hinted at the expediency of electing officers that 
night. The general desire we found to be, to choose officers after ar- 
riving at Harrisburg, an arrangement which we, earnestly and for the 
good of the company, deprecated. Indeed we went so far as to say 
that we should “object altogether to going on these terms. Men 
ought to know from the first whom they will have to serve.” We 
were detained from that meeting—from the early part of it,—little im- 
agining what was to happen. ‘These zealous patriots and border-de- 
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fenders all wanted to be officers, strangely enough, and even showed a 
mutinous spirit in case such and such were not elected to office along 
with themselves. The result was a heated and personal debate, ending 
shortly with a general break-up: and thus, when on the eve of doing 
something, the whole thing went absolutely to nothing. Here was 
patriotism, pure, native, and unalloyed. This too, among men who 
had individually and forcibly asserted, and reasserted, that they wanted 
and would take no office! But such ishuman nature. We believe in 
original depravity, deceit, and all similar doctrines. Rural neighbor- 
hoods are the seats of extraordinary purity. 

On hearing of this last turn of affairs, we packed our trunks and, 
instead of rendezvousing at N. n with cooked rations, our patriotic 
intentions being utterly thwarted, we turned our face toward New 
Haven. Such, reader was our first and, up to the present time, last 
attempt at playing soldier. We are not without confidence, as before 
stated, that our action had due effect in turning back the ruthless in- 
vaders that threatened our soil. It may be proper to say—what we 
afterward learned by letter,—that one solitary man of the company 
betook himself with blanket and rations to the appointed rendezvous, 
but he looked in vain for his comrades. As the evening shades settled 
over the house he had that morning left to take up a more sacred duty, 
he was received again into the arms of his weeping spouse, and rejoic- 
ing in his safe return from the service of fiery Mars, he proceeded to 
burn up the Will, which, as becometh a prudent man in like situation, 
he had made and sealed the preceding night. D. E. W. 


“ Smoking.” 


Is this to be an elaborate argument in favor of the innocent amuse- 
ment, or a fierce attack on the vile habit. This is the only question, 
when an article appears under this old title, and each one sits down to 
read, firmly resolved to give to every word either an unqualified as- 
sent or a flat denial, as the argument may be, pro or con. So much 
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has been said on both sides, that every one has firmly made up his 
mind on the subject, and words, aimed at changing such a fixed opin- 
ion, are worse than useless. The first claim for originality, then, in 
this essay, is fully established, when it is announced, at the very com- 
mencement, that we are to travel by neither of the old beaten roads. 
I lay particular stress on this first claim, for it will be seen that it is 
the only one of which the article can boast. Already the old war- 
riors, who would gladly have seen the contest, so often raged, renewed 
again, throw aside the article in disgust. This is as it should be—for 
this very purpose the confession was made—now for the excuse. ‘The 
title seems to have been chosen with some show of justice, for if 
“smoking” is not the subject, it is the cause, or rather the atmos- 
phere in which the following thoughts were brought to light. 

When a man sits down to smoke, it is to think also; for just as the 
body becomes, under the soothing influence, more hopelessly indolent, 
so the mind grows more thoughtfully active. On this rock might be 
founded a most powerful argument for the smoking; but we will for- 
bear. I am about to write, from recollection, the results of one of 
these smoke reveries; the thoughts not rising in logical order, per- 
haps, but still, just as they occurred so they shall be written. 

As it is impossible to smoke and not think, so it is at least natural, 
that one just on the eve of graduation, should often find his mind oc- 
cupied with one theme—College ; the days now passed away forever, 
and the very few which yet remained. 

“ College is a humbug,” is so often grumbled out, that it has now 
almost the semblance of a truth, when spoken out in so many words; 
when the same idea is glossed over, it meets with almost universal be- 
lief. It would hardly be urged, even by the most cynical, that the 
JSaithful student does not gain a vast amount of information, but objec- 
tion is raised on the ground, that the major part of every class 
is made up from the idlers, and that they gain nothing, but even lose 
ground. Thus it becomes a vital question to the majority, whether 
they are wasting four years from the best part of their life, or not. 

In the first place, it is well to consider what the course of study at 
College is, and what object it has in view. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the studies at school and College, and a difference yet 
more marked in the manner of pursuing them. The books chosen at 
school are those which contain all the minutize of the subjects to be 
followed out hereafter; the groundwork of all knowledge. Now, in 
order that such knowedge should be of the least value, it is absolutely 
necessary that continual and undivided attention should be given to 
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every little point, as it occurs. In this, I think, lies the great differ- 
ence, and here is the strength of argument for the idlers. The books 
chosen in College are of a more general and comprehensive nature, 
and hence it is not a study of small points, but of great principles. 
It would be absurd to attempt to prove that the diligent student does 
not gain much more than the idler; but I only wish to show that the 
four years even of the latter are not wasted. If a man should spend 
these few years in merely listening to the lessons, as they are recited, 
I doubt if it could be proved that his time was not well occupied ; 
how much less, when he has given to the lessons some previous prepa- 
ration. So, the veriest idler has gained some advantage ; has retained 
many of the great principles, has, in a great measure, profited by a 
course of study admirably selected and apportioned. So much he has 
gained, and what has he lost? Nothing. I shall take it fur granted 
that the object for which we come to College, the education and train- 
ing of the mind, is a worthy one; so that it remains to prove that the 
idler does much to forward the object. 

The mind is educated in youth, at least by study and by reading, 
which may be considered a lighter kind of study. The lessons, now, 
are arranged in such a manner, that the student can pay ample atten- 
tion to each one, and yet have some time for physical exercise and 
promiscuous reading. When the lessons are neglected, these hours 
are all added to the “spare time.” Thus the idler has a very great 
deal of spare time, most of which is employed in promiscuous reading, 
which, next to study, is the most useful training for the mind. I 
doubt if there can be found any class of young men who are such dil- 
igent readers as these same indolent ones, who manifest such an utter 
recklessness in regard to their studies. Thus, by a course of reading, 
they are training their minds, even more profitably than in any other 
place; for they have time enough, and they have the advantage of 
the literary atmosphere, and of the great facilities for procuring books. 

In the next place, the respect which is here granted to excellence in 
writing and speaking, proves itself a vast power in the education of 
the mind. The best writer gains far more respect than the best schol- 
ar—the “De Forest” shines for the student with a much brighter 
light than the “ Valedictory.” On this account the number of the 
inattentive in this branch is much smaller, and many a one will blush 
to read a poor essay, who would say “not prepared,” with the most 
utter indifference. I shall not attempt to prove that there are not 
many who invariably put off writing their essays until the few hours 
before they are read, for such is often the case; but this neglect is by 
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no means so general. It will probably be granted, that almost every 
one makes marked improvement in composing and speaking, before 
his graduation, and these two accomplishments are requisite to a pro- 
fessional life, and ornaments to any sphere. 

If it could be proved that not one word of our studies here was re- 
tained in memory; not one step made towards the education of the 
mind, yet I would advocate a Collegiate course, if only for the train- 
ing of social qualities. 

There is, in the young of our species, (whatever may be the philo- 
sophical explanation of it,) a kind of shrinking from strangers, which 
is in a great measure worn off in College. This is almost a necessity 
from the facts in the case. A hundred young men enter College, al- 
most all strangers to each other. At first the tendency is to cling 
closely to the few whom we might have known before; but gradually 
the heart warms, the social qualities expand, and one after another is 
added to the circle of our acquaintance. So it goes on, acquaintances 
increasing and becoming friends, until the social system is brought 
almost to the perfection of the family. And yet, valuable as our Col- 
lege friends may be; dearly as we may love each and all of them, yet 
they are not, themselves, in a worldly point of view, the most valuable 
acquisitions we have made, but rather, the advantage we have gained, 
is the facility of making friends. ‘There is now no timidity, no sbrink- 
ing away from every stranger, but the mind, sharpened by its College 
training, discerns, at a glance, his true character, and the honest stu- 
dent-heart, on the mind’s decision, admits him to the sacred circle of 
friends, or rejects him with disgust. It is true that our system of 
friendship is too honest and open for the world, and many a one must 
turn away with disgust from the interested friendships outside ; but 
too much sincerity could hardly be called a fault, and this is the only 
failing in the system. There is a sect of philosophers, who found the 
entire system of friendship on self-love ; and, indeed, in the world 
they can find many most powerful arguments in support of this theory. 
I believe, however, that some friends have motives deeper and 
more noble, than any feeling of self-love, or self-interest ; motives 
which, in a true business-like view, may seem absurd, but which 
men will ever respect as a most amiable weakness. College can boast 
of numbers of such friendships, and for this cultivation, alone, of the 
noblest qualities of the heart, its utility might justly be defended. 
Thus it seems to me that even the most inattentive student has, in 
connexion with College, gained incalculable advantage. In the first 
place, as the books studied here are not on minor points, but contain 
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the great principles of science, much of what daily passes before the 
mind must be retained. Next, that the studies are no bar to a com- 
plete course of reading, but rather, that everything connected with 
College would tend to develop the taste and guide the energies. Then, 
from the unbounded respect which we entertain for our superiors, in 
composing and speaking, we are led to cultivate our own faculties, 
and even gain much by a species of induction. 

I have said nothing, so far, in reference to the moral training which 
College gives. It is a point on which little could be said, for while, I 
think, there is no bar to moral improvement, yet there is little which 
would tend to its peculiar advancement. There is, indeed, little of 
that hostility and sneering at religion, which is met with in almost 
every collection of young men; but beyond this kind of negative 
stimulus, there is no peculiar inducement to religious improvement. 
A high sense of honor, an unbounded respect for the gentleman, and 
a thorough disgust of all that is coarse or ill-natured, unite to form a 
strong bond, to restrain every one within the bounds of decency. 

Thus College seems to be the proper preparation for the active 
scenes of the world—so I was left disposed in my mind, for my cigar 
was finished. J. F. K. 


At the Chess. 


To No. 24 Soutn COLLEGE. 


Do you remember how one night 
We sat and pondered at the Chess 
In very idleness ; 
Still moving on from black to white 
That night, 
Failing to read each other's plans aright ? 


How slowly went the game! but we 
Had all our thoughts of happier things, 
Nor loved the strife of kings, 
VOL. XXVIII. 18 
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And saw each piece go carelessly ; 
Ah me! 
Losing each vantage worse than fruitlessly. 


I told you of the ancient time, 
Of court-yards formed in many a check, 
And squires who watched the beck 
Of striving kings in their chivalric prime— 
That time, 
Golden with years and in a fairer clime. 


I told you of a northern land, 
Where stern old Norsemen played The Game, 
Pieces and Pawns the same 
As Arabs use among their shifting sand— 
‘Tce-land,’ 


Bound with earth’s peoples in this common band. 


I told you how a world was hung 
On the decision of a Mate, 
And how, not yet too late, 
Came skill to give the thought a tongue, 
Which rung 
Year after year by one bright action sung. 


How fancy hovered o'er the board 
And tipped the ivory men with light, 
From Queen to sturdy Knight ! 
And shades of those whom men adored, 
Kept ward 
Over our heads with crosier, harp and sword. 


The ages thronged Its name to bless; 
In realms of poetry were we 
And read the mystery 
Which fitly answered to express, 
And bless, 
Life, war and science in the game of Chess. 


Perhaps the days are fled since then, 
Perchance the woods are grown more sere, 
And in this glad New Year 

We leave all follies out of ken. 

Ah, then, 
Count not with follies these our ivory men. 
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GHbat till be do toith it? 


Tus novel, the last of the three Caxton novels, may be ranked, de- 
servedly, among the most elaborate and finished, as well as most fasci- 
nating of Bulwer’s later works. I say later works, for it is to his more 
recent publications that our author owes his great and increasing 
popularity. His earlier efforts, both in Romance and in the Drama, 
were condemned by the public voice, partly on account of blemishes 
and intrinsic demerits in the works themselves, but chiefly, because of 
the sharp and unfriendly strictures of the Critics. The Reviewers— 
the oracles of the literary world—up to a quite recent period, have 
attacked Bulwer’s writings with uniform asperity, and have pronoun- 
ced them wanting in the essentials of literary excellence ; while, on 
the other hand, Moralists, as well as the Clergy, have declaimed 
warmly against their doubtful moral and religious tendencies. It is not 
impossible that the author, having become wiser under the influence of 
these incessant, and at times ungenerous attacks, has chosen at length 
to espouse more decidedly the cause of good morals; but, at all 
events, at present it must be allowed that even the most unsympathi- 
zing reader is unable to detect, in the Caxton novels, the profligacy of 
sentiment and laxity of moral principle, which were said to pervade 
the characters of the Romances and Plays. To caricature virtue and 
embellish vice, to make heroes of the weak, the vain, the profligate, is 
what no writer, however brilliant his genius, can successfully accom- 
plish ; nor does it appear that Bulwer has ever deliberately attempted 
this, even in those works that are esteemed most objectionable. If 
these late novels furnish any correct index of the tastes of the author, 
we may justly conceive him to be no craven apologist for the follies 
and foibles of our nature; no ungallant defender of the shifts and ar- 
tifices and falsehoods of social life, whether in high or low circles; but 
on the contrary a foe to pretense, to legalized shams, and an ardent 
worshiper at the shrine of nature, intellect, beauty, virtue. Let 
any one read, thoughtfully, either of the Caxton novels; let him, for 
instance, study the characteristics of some of the leading persona- 
ges in “ What will he do with it?’ such personages as the humorous, 
eccentric, simple-hearted Gentleman Waife, the chivalric Lionel 
Haughton, the eloquent Christian preacher, George Morley, the pure- 
minded Lady Montfort, and he will hardly fail to be convinced that 
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the genius which thus exalts, in its creations, the better qualities of 
human nature, can be inspired, in its best moments at least, by none 
other than the loftiest and purest motives. 

But I had not designed undertaking any refutation of the caustic 
criticisms that have been thrown out, from time to time, against Bul- 
wer’s writings. I would only like to set forth some of his prominent 
traits as a writer, particularly as a novel-writer, and perhaps I can 
soonest compass this by examining, cursorily, a single work—-the one 
whose title heads this article. 

The design of the novelist in “ What will he do with it?” is, if I 
judge rightly, to illustrate English pride of name and family—a pride 
that finds a counterpart in no other nation, and which an American 
can but inadequately appreciate. We see in the hero of the story, as 
the author pictures him to us, a man of superb intellect, of spotless 
integrity, of the highest conceivable sense of honor, consecrating him- 
self in early life by vows at once secret and earnest as his own great 
nature, to the sacred work of restoring a family line, once noble, now 
decayed, to its old high place of honor in the land. This is an exalted 
end for the aims of ambition; yet not sufficiently exalted, as the au- 
thor succeeds in showing, to be made the sole, guiding purpose in the 
life of a truly great man. Darrell is great in the strength of his col- 
lected will, great in the majesty of his splendid natural powers, but 
the grandeur of his character is marred by his haughty pride, by his 
devotion to that one o’ermastering purpose, by his becoming an “ idol- 
ater to the creed of an ancestor’s name.” Now, it is in the success- 
ful union of these contrary elements of strength and weakness—ele- 
ments which belong, perforce, to the noblest earthly character, but 
which novelists often fail to embody in their heroes,—that we see 
evinced the masterly skill of the author. Darrell, controlled by his 
master-passion—a passion not unworthy in itself, but to which he al- 
lows an undue sway—becomes not in any sense ignoble or contempt- 


ible, only less noble than he might otherwise have been; and when,’ 


at last, baffled by sorrow, and convinced, by the persuasive Morley, of 
the grand mistake of his uncompleted life, he renounces his long-cher- 
ished idol, he yet does not endeavor to crush, but simply to restrain 
and chasten his ancestral pride. With the intellect and heart he pos- 
sesses, he cannot always be in error, but, loyal to his native disposi- 
tion and to his memories of the past, he cannot give up, entirely, his 
haughtiness of race. 

Now, this single analysis of the author’s favorite character, though 
its evidence might be strengthened by taking up in like manner, one 
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by one, all the principal personages in the story, ought, it would seem, 
to be of itself sufficient to expose the shallowness of those criticisms 
which affirm that Bulwer’s creations are inconsistent, and not distin- 
guishable one from another. Darrell, Alban Morley, and Gentleman 
Waife, are all strongly individualized; neither are they mere repeti- 
tions of the characters in any of the author’s previous works. 

But, in addition, Bulwer’s characters, beside being thus distinctly 
delineated, are also powerfully and naturally imbued with passion— 
they reveal, in word and act, the concealed workings of the heart. In 
this consists one of the highest achievements in the art of the novel- 
ist. The true scope of the novel is the delineation, or rather, the per- 
sonification of absorbing passion. It is not enough to give minute 
descriptions of manners and conduct; to narrate wondrous adventures 
or extol heroic deeds; the novelist must be able to create, as it were, 
life-like characters, and make them speak and act for themselves. 
Thus Scott, from partial lack of this power, which Bulwer possesses 
in a high degree, as is shown most clearly in the novel I am now con- 
sidering—Scott, I say, must be reckoned a writer of historical ro- 
mance, rather than a novelist. He tells charming tales of chivalrous 
adventure, describes, with surpassing skill, natural scenes, and paints, 
in vivid colors, the pomp and terrors of the battle-field, the gorgeous 
scenery of court and palace, but he cannot, like Bulwer, analyze the 
inner life, and lay bare the secret springs of thought and action. 
Scott describes, Bulwer delineates. 

To illustrate the remarkable success with which Bulwer grapples 
with the difficulties attending the portrayal of terrible passion, I refer 
to the description of the scene between Gentleman Waife and his 
brutal, reckless son, Jasper Losely, when the latter, in spite of his 
“hideous levity,” and his inhuman coarseness, is forced to yield to his 
father’s gentleness and forgetfulness of self, and to promise obedience 
to his commands—“ to wrestle against hunger, despair, and thoughts 
that whisper sinking men with Devils’ tongues.” 

The same vigor and versatility of genius are no less strikingly dis- 
played in the account of the interview between Guy Darrell and 
Lady Montfort, which occurs at the Old Fawley Manor House, and 
in which Darrell is represented as giving fearfully passionate expres- 
sion to the great sorrow of his life. 

Another of Bulwer’s excellencies as a novelist is, that he always 
has a clearly-defined, well-laid plot, for whose development all the 
characters are necessary. It is indeed true, that in “ What will he 
do with it?” the interest of the reader is sometimes made to flag, by 
digressions from the main thread of the story, or by the evident exer- 
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tions of the author to keep out of view the intended denouement of 
the plot; but instances of this sort are by no means rare in others of 
our best novelists. 

Bulwer, unlike Dickens, prefers usually to take his characters from 
the higher, rather than the lower walks of life. From his living much 
in the deau monde, and from his habits of close philosophical observa- 
tion, he has acquired an intimate acquaintance with many forms of 
social intercourse. It has therefore been said, perhaps truly, that he 
is never unwilling to put his heroes and heroines in situations in which 
his own knowledge of society is severely tested. Be this as it may, 
he is not often haunted by the “ ghost of the public,” nor does he 
burn incense at the altars of fashionable society. Royalty itself, por- 
trayed by him, would lose the fair proportions it has assumed under 
Scott’s flattering pen. Bulwer even takes pains to inveigh against 
the pet ideas and practices of men and women in high life, as may be 
seen in the shrewd witticisms of the Philosopher-Painter, Vance, the 
bitter irony of Darrell, and the polished sarcasm of Alban Morley, 
the Man of the World. 

We may think Bulwer’s characters overdrawn—that he uses too 
high colors,—but it is to be noticed that all true novelists, like all true 
poets, are in some sense extravagant. They see wonders, which to 
the common eye are invisible. Dickens, as he walks the streets of 
London, discovers, no doubt, among its myriad inhabitants, models for 
the grotesque creatures with which he peoples his delightful novels. 
But what more extravagant embodiment of meanness than Uriah Heep ? 
Who so Quixotically kind-hearted as “ Joe” in “ Pip”iana? The phi- 
losophy of common mortals is pitiably narrov—it must needs be 
broadened by genius. : 

Of Bulwer’s style, “What will he do with it ?” affords a felicitous 
example. His sentences are full and melodious, overflowing with co- 
piousness of language, and richness of metaphor. His rhetoric is in- 
deed dazzling, and by its brilliancy often distracts attention, both from 
the sentiment and the plot. His style cannot be said to have the 
nervous terseness which characterizes Hugo’s, and to a good degree 
Dickens’ writings, still it is pleasing, from its very exuberance. He 
has a discriminating taste, and is an unwearied student; he is there- 
fore enabled to invest his productions with scholarly grace and ele- 
gance. He abounds in philosophic reflections, and classical allusions 
and antithesis. Horace, he makes Darrell say, should be the favorite 
poet of all who would derive practical advantage from the study of 
poetry. 

But Bulwer’s fame does not rest chiefly on his style. He has the 
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“ Muse’s fire,” which is brighter than the blaze of rhetoric. He has 
much of earnestness and truth, with but little affectation; much of 
the true metal, alloyed with but a modicum of dross. Without the 
geniality of Scott, or the quaint humor of Dickens, his works, never- 
theless, both in conception and execution, take rank with the master- 
pieces of light literature. 

The appropriateness of the title, “ What will he do with it?’ is, per- 
haps, not very striking. The same might apply to many stories 
having well-wrought plots. What will heroes and heroines do with 
their impulses and opportunities, or what will they do next, is a ques- 
tion of interest to all novel-readers. What will they do finally—die, 
or be married? Novels treat properly of love; and love, eloquent, 
persistent, headlong, despite plottings and counter-plottings, and ten 
thousand obstacles, reaches, generally, its natural fruition, in matri- 
mony. 

Still, there is much of practical, even personal significance, in this 
title. Who can read the author’s many applications of the oft-recur- 
ring question, without being led to reflection? It speaks to us of 
youth, full of sunshine and fresh hope, of the maturer plans of early 
manhood, of personal struggle and doubt and victory, and of the bright, 
far-off Future, when, as we fondly fancy, successful achievement is to 
give to us the realization of our present dreams and aspirations. 
What shall we do with youth, time, wealth, talent? Shall we adopt 
as our own the three prerogatives common, as our author tells us, to 
genius and resolve, namely, patience, hope, courage? The “ Flying- 
bridge called the Moment,” is our only sure possession, and as we look 
off from it, into the mists and darkness that surround us, how do we 
long to solve the old vexed question, in which is contained the science 
of Chaldee seers and Grecian oracles. The Past and the Present tor- 
ment us with the Future. Like Merle with his crystal, we are cease- 
lessly eager to lift the curtain that hides the issue of our own life— 
nay, we even long to pierce the mystery of life itself. 

We grasp after fame, but when attained, what shall we do with it? 
The dream-schools of our boyhood’s days place before us a shadow, 
which is ever beckoning us on, on, away from the secure Present, into 
the dim, but possible Future; this we follow, blindly it may be, but 
devotedly. But, by and by, when the strength of youth is spent, and 
the quiet evening of life o’ertakes us, the phantom we pursued must 
vanish, and happy indeed shall we then be, if, ignoring our life-long 
questionings and resolves, we are able to answer calmly and trium- 
phantly the retrospective question, What have we done with it ? 

E. B. B. 
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Radicalism. 


I HAVE noticed that a good dentist is alwaysa radical. I have ob- 
served also that a person, after suffering with the toothache for a day 
or two, is generally ready for radical measures. And whenever a per- 
son is suffering any evil, whether it be from disease, or from the injus- 
tice of others, he is always ready to have the cause of his trouble re- 
moved, even by the most violent means. In short when a man’s per- 
sonal interest at stake, when he is the one who suffers, he is ready, in 
striving to remove the cause of his suffering, to go to the root of the 
matter,—he is a radical. 

But, now let the evil be in society. Let the suffering be transfered 
to the community or State, and what entirely different views do most 
men take of it, and of its remedy. In this case, they seem to think, 
that the evil must not be attacked with vigor ; if, indeed, it be inter- 
fered with at all; radical measures must by all means be avoided. 
They seem to think, many of them, that the cause of truth and jus- 
tice suffers as much from the zeal of its friends as from the hatred of 
its enemies. And, although this may have been true in a few cases, 
when the persons, by constant devotion to their cause, by the perse- 
cution of enemies and the coldness of friends, have become deranged, 
as it were, yet it is far from the truth, when applied to that class de- 
nominated radicals. Nevertheless, there are multitudes who believe 
that it is true, and so join in the general outcry against the class. 
They seem to think that there is something in the nature of truth and 
right, which forbids that their claims should be advocated with ear- 
nestness, and which only admits of a kind of passive admiration, or at 
most but a moderate devotion. ‘They are by no means in favor of the 
wrong, and yet they think it not best to attack it vigorously, lest its 
advocates should be aroused, aud the contest should result in their 
favor. 

So, when they see a man attacking some evil, instead of giving him 
their aid, they hang back, raise the cry of “radical,” “fanatic,” and 
put forth all their energy to hold him back; so that he has not only 
to fight the foe, but also to drag along the whole crowd of timid friends, 
while all their moral influence goes to encourage the enemy. Then if 
he fail, and disaster follow, the entire blame is thrown upon his shoul- 
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ders. To illustrate; there is, in a village, a rum-hole, which is de- 
stroying the peace and happiness of the community ; all the good peo- 
ple of the village, probably three-fourths of the entire population, ac- 
knowledge that it is an evil, and wish that they were rid of it. Well, 
one earnest young man, who keenly feels the disgrace, and who con- 
siders himself responsible in part for its existence, determines to take 
measures for its removal. He prosecutes the offender. But no sooner 
has he done this, than a large portion of those who were so sorry for 
the evil, cry out, “Oh! this will never do; this will cause disturb- 
ance in the community ; the people were not ready for this act.” So, 
all their influence goes in favor of the wrong; the rum-seller gets his 
case; his old companions gather around him and hold high carnival 
over his victory, and the evil is ten-fold greater than before. And 
now, these good, quiet people, fold their hands and mourn over the 
folly and rashness of the young man, laying the entire blame on the 
only man in the whole community to whom no blame belongs. 

So, instead of its being the advance guard of the defenders of right, 
it is those who lag behind, who are in league with its enemies. 

It is admitted that the radicals are in favor of the right; the only 
trouble is, they are too much in favor of it; because, say the conserv- 
atives, although it may be true that if all were radicals the result 
would be good, yet the fact is, all are not radicals, and therefore the 
few ought not to be, It is folly for them, when they know that the 
great majority of the people are not ready for their measures, to strive 
to carry them into effect. A single glance at the world’s history will 
show the folly of such a policy. If all the people of past ages had 
been what we falsely call conservatives, the world would still be fast in 
the mire of the Middle Ages. If all had been radicals, we should, 
for ought I know, at this moment, be enjoying the full sunlight of a 
perfect civilization. 

Now, by what means do men get this idea of which we speak, into 
their heads? How shall we account for it? In the first place, the 
power of a mere name is very great. The emperor of China styles 
himself the Father of his people. He never inflicts punishment; but 
only chastisement and reproof. So the culprit suffers himself to be 
tortured in the most cruel manner without a murmur, because it is 
only the reproof of his Father. The mighty influence of the mere 
name of a political party is well known. 

Now, it has become customary to call the progressive party radi- 
cals. There is nothing, however, in the original meaning of the word, 
that is bad. It means, simply, one who goes to the root of the mat- 
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ter. He may be radically good, or radically bad; he may be a radi- 
cal abolitionist, or a radical pro-slavery man. 

But there las been connected with it the idea of all manner of evil. 
The radical delights in change for its own sake; he tears down and 
destroys, regardless of consequences ; he glories in all kinds of tumult 
and anarchy. 

But, on the other hand, conservative is a good name; there is 
nothing horrible in that; no struggle, no conflict ; all is calm, quiet, 
peaceful. 

It is indeed good, and every one should be conservative, in the true 
sense of the word. But it is the custom to misapply this term also. 
Those are conservatives who are opposed to all change; with whom 
“ whatever is is right,” or, if not right, it is not worth while to try to 
make it right; whose great desire is “a little sleep, a little slumber, 
a little folding of the hands to sleep.” So that this word has a great 
charm for a large class of men. And more than this, because the con- 
servatives have generally been ina majority, and because, as Dr. 
Wayland has said, “ Men would rather meet the judgments of Almighty 
God, than be found in a political minority,” many have clung to this 
party. 

Another reason is, a wide-spread feeling, which finds utterance in 
such expressions as this,—“ Don’t fret yourself; it will all come out 
right, somehow or other.” This feeling is the result, I think, of a 
kind of false idea, or rather of the want of any idea at all concerning 
the moral government of the world. The impression seems to be, 
that the right will, in some mysterious way or other, gain for itself a 
victory, independently of human influence, or even in spite of it; that 
all that is required is, simply, not to do any absolute wrong; simply 
to be passive. Now, if this be true, I have entirely misapprehended 
both the book of nature and of revelation. I have learned to believe 
that the affairs of this world are carried on through human agency ; 
that the good man is one who is earnest to fight evil, and that thus, 
and thus only, is the right to triumph. 

But this fact is overlooked, or practically disbelieved ; and although 
people have such confidence in the power of truth alone, yet, as soon 
as men unite themselves to it, they lose all faith in it, and seem to 
think that even error has the advantage. They shut their eyes to his- 
tory, which affords so many examples of inferior numbers, inspired 
with confidence in the triumph of truth under whose banners they 
fought, gaining the victory over multitudes of foes, and bringing whole 
nations from darkness and despotism, into light and liberty. Sure, 
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there is a mighty power in truth, if we will but join ourselves to it. 
But this is not believed. The power of truth to influence men, and to 
gain them to its side, is doubted. And when the removal of any-evil 
is advocated, and men are urged fo join in the attempt, their language 
is, “ Yes, your measure is a good one, but it won’t do yet, the people 
are not ready for it.” 

Now, I suppose Daniel, and the Three Brethren who stood out 
against the entire Babylonish Empire, had some reason to suspect, 
that there would be a possibility of quite a large party opposed to 
them. I suppose, if these good people had been in Daniel’s place, 
they either would have stopped praying, or else they would have shut 
their windows, drawn their curtains, and mumbled over their prayers 
to themselves. And I can think of no case when circumstances would 
seem more to have justified such a course. Or, again, if they had 
been in the place of the Three Brethren, they would indeed have es- 
caped without the smell of fire upon them, but for the simple reason, 
that, instead of going into the furnace. they would have been found 
bowing down to the image which had been set up. 

But the people, they say, are not ready. Let us see who are not 
ready, and who are to blame for it. We will say, then, that one- 
fourth of the community are radicals. They are anxious for the meas- 
ure; another fourth are entirely and hotly opposed to it. This leaves, 
if I mistake not, one half of the community, and these must be the 
great conservative party. Now, each individual of this party is in 
favor of the measure in itself, but they cannot advocate it, because 
the people are not ready. Now, the modesty and self-forgetfulness of 
these persons is at least amusing. If they would only consider that 
each one of them is one of the people, and then, being in favor of the 
measure, would go over to those who are advocating it, there would 
be three-fourths of the people on that side. It would seem that this 
would be a safe majority. 

Now, where does the blame for the slow progress of the good cause 
lie? With its radical friends, or with its enemies and passive ad- 
mirers ? E. A. W. 
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THE BOOK-HUNTER. 


The Pook-Bunter. 


John Hill Burton is a fortunate man. Fortunate in his book, and 
especially fortunate in its American reprint. In this he is blessed with 
good type and unusually accurate printing, with laid paper such as 
now-a-days we see rarely except in old works, with binding which is 
thoroughly appropriate, and above all, with an Editor who has both 
information and good sense. 

As it stands now it is a sort of anomaly among books; a book on 
books ; one written to be read and not a mere catalogue of rare volumes. 

Mr. Burton goes to work at his subject in a way which shows him 
to know all about it; not from second-hand, but from actual acquaint- 
ance with all its ins and outs. Classifying his remarks under four 
heads, he gives the Nature and Functions of the Book-hunter, his Club 
and Book-Club literature. Under these he groups various remarks 
often foreign enough to the question in hand, but always instructive 
and interesting. He is posted in old books. He overwhelms us with 
name after name in support of the most ordinary assertion. He goes 
with us into the book-stall and the library, into the auction and the 
private collection. Everywhere he isathome, Learned always, amu- 
sing always, never growing wearisome in his love of the pursuit, but 
always fresh and pleasant, his is the book of all others recently issued, 
for a quiet reading by the fireside. 

And then too his style is exceedingly fine. I confess for my own 
part to a strong regard for learned men who yet dare to write naturally- 
We want no stilted Jobnsonian prose in these days of ours. Our need 
is to use the plain Saxon speech, which best of all gives us to know 
the gist and the force of each poirt. In my own mind I have always 
likened it to the ‘Gow Chrom’ Hal of the Wyrd, ready to fight ‘for its 
own hand’ in any case. Already in these pages I said the same thing 
about Dr. Brown’s ‘Spare Hours,’ and spoke with pleasure of the hold 
the new style (for such it really is) has taken on the people’s hearts 
Thanks to the world’s common sense we are henceforth to drop much 
that has offended against simplicity, strength and grace. 

It is not hard to point to old books which show this yearning for a 
better style. It was more common two centuries ago than it has been 
for the last fifty years. But look at the latest books of note and you 
will find that the soul of the Greek has entered into the strong Saxon 
English, and that from this there is a giant such as never dwelt among 
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the languages of men. No work daunts him in the least. He shoul- 
ders argument as easily as description, and walks off with history and 
fiction on his back, and none but can see how light is his load. He 
laughs at labor. All is but sport to him. 

But seriously now, we have made an advance when we went back 
and took up again some of those strong old Saxon words. You know 
how it is in every day life. If you tell a man that anything is false, 
you may get into a quarrel or you may not. If you tell him it is a Lie, 
you are almost certain to have instant trouble. It is therefore a well- 
put criticism which Richard Grant White, the American Editor, makes 
on the word ‘superinduce.’ After remarking how this affectation of big 
words has grown on some people, he writes :—“How many good and 
really sensible people have I heard painfully twisting simple English 
tongues around these slippery, many-syllabled strangers, when good 
home words which they were born to speak would have done their work 
much better.” 

There are very few who read the Lit. with whom ‘Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford’ is not a favorite. They read perhaps ‘School Days at Rugby’ 
and looked forward to another work with pleasant hopes that it might 
prove as good. And they were not disappointed, for ‘Tom Brown’ has 
taken and will hold its place in standard literature. It is a question 
however whether any one ever stopped after reading it; after going 
through the boat race; after feeling every part of it and pronouncing it 
good; and really sought to find the source of its power. If he did he 
found it mainly to consist in its style, and that style to be formed on 
the common sense principle which teaches a man to say what he intends, 
as clearly and as handsomely as possible. So with many another book 
T could name. All show the tendency to a better class of writing. 
We are yet but half in bloom. May the full flower be worthy of the 
parent stem! 

Mr. Burton has taken up a class of men of whom we in this country 
know but little. We are familiar with those old fossils whom we can 
see at any hour in public libraries, selfishly gathering knowledge which 
they never use. They are like sponges, drawing in all waters, sweet and 
bitter, till they cease from very fullness. 

I have in my mind, as I write these lines, a man whom I saw for 
three years almost daily, in one of our public libraries. He was always 
dressed poorly, never took home any books, but could be found from 10 A. 
M. till sunset, hard at work. Notes innumerable he had taken on one 
subject and another, never seeming to have any definite object but his 

own amusement, and, as I wascreditably told, never engaging with stran- 
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gers in conversation but once. Then, when a would-be herald on the 
other side of his table attempted to blazon a coat of arms for a friend, 
and in it committed the grave fault of making his fire-drake couchant 
instead of rampant, and getting his bar sinister transformed into some- 
thing more honorable, the venerable received anger enough to speak. 
In a few short sentences the stranger had his coat of arms blazoned to 
his complete astonishment, and was saddled beside with the bar sinister 
which he had so vainly tried to leave out. Further than this, and in 
one way and another putting on the right track some eager author who 
asked his aid, he remained as he had always been. Two years after- 
wards I found him in the same library and at the same table, and was 
told on inquiry that he had rarely missed a day in my absence. Such 
men make up a part of the class of which Mr. Burton treats. But he 
extends it to include collectors, and indeed, a man, according to him, 
cannot be a book-hunter unless he brings home his game. The mere 
reading and finding pleasure in a book is something your bibliophile 
knows nothing about. If hehas not the ability to make it his own, he 
laments over it as one would over a lost gem, not for its innate value 
but for its variety and reputation. He runs into all vagaries in this 
crotchet of his. One man had a vellum library, another had one which 
consisted of broad-margined and first editions. Another filled his up 
with duplicates, and was never so happy as in getting a third and fourth 
fac simile of a favorite work. They dig among dusty volumes, perhaps 
unearthing something like the Koh-i-noor, for whose possession kings 
thought it no shame to quarrel. Such a stroke was made by David 
Wilson (“Snuffy Davie”) who bought in Holland the “Game of Chess,” 
the first book printed in England and which dated back to 1474. He got 
this prize for two-pence, and resold it to another for some forty pounds. 
It was sold twice after this, commanding at the first time sixty guineas, 
and, at the last, falling into the hands of royalty itself, for one hundred 
and seventy pounds. This was a good sum in truth to have arisen 
‘from Snuffy Davie’s two-pence purchase. 

The highest priced volume mentioned by Mr. Burton, is the Vene- 
tian Boccaccio, which commanded the fabulous value of some five thous. 
and two hundred pounds. And it has been no unusual thing for a col- 
lector’s library to more than double in value through his care and skill- 
Indeed the excitement of chasing and securing rare copies, undoubted 
original works made precious by certain flaws, or dignified by better 
binding and broader margins than the vulgar herd, acts so strongly on 
some men that they make it the business of a life. They buy books 
as a coin collector buys coins, and stow them away never perhaps to 
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be re-opened. But then these are morbid in their tastes, for your true 
book-hunter is also a reader and a scholar. It is hardly possible to 
conceive of any collector who does not make friends of his books. A 
man meets no trustier ones in the world, and why should he not love 
them while he may? And it is in this frame of mind that Mr. Burton 
speaks of them, satirizing keenly and well the follies of such men as 
Thomas de Quincey and that unnumbered host who pile volume on vol- 
ume to the shutting out of all comfort in library or parlor. He is ful 

of many anecdotes of those who have thus made themselves ridiculous, 
and is especially severe on such as will not allow others to have access 
to their treasures. He is pleased above all with the efforts which cer- 
tain clubs have been making to reprint scarce and valuable books, thus 
making the labor of the antiquary and the general scholar much less 
than it would otherwise have been. 

I am aware that I am criticising very roughly and imperfectly, a 
volume which deserves no mean praise. That it is a remarkable 
book, no one who reads it can doubt, and that its author is one, who 
with great general and special information unites a quick wit, an easy 
and pleasant way of * putting things,’ and a love for his work, is also 
beyond dispute. ‘To be known, it must be read; to be read aright, it 
must be accompanied with that interest in the subject which no train- 
ing can give. It will therefore prove dry in parts to some, but to the 
majority who may take it up, the curiosity to know more of a class of 
men, of whom very little has ever been written, will give the needful 


pleasure. 
I cannot close without a word on what is said of America and her 


book collectors. Mr. Burton grants that for a nation so young, a nation 
whose old books are mostly brought over from Europe, and whose op- 
portunities have as yet been small, we have done far from badly. He 
awards no small honor to the manner in which the Astor Library of 
New York set out to obtain its copies of the standard ancients, and to 
the library which has resulted from the two liberal donations of Mr. 
Astor and his son. He speaks also with especial favor of the collec- 
tions of Judge Kent and of Mr. Burton of New York, noticing an illus- 
trated series of Shakespeare’s plays which was prepared by the binding 
together of sketches and all matter which might be explanatory of the 
text. So that we are not so poor in literary wealth but that we might 
have been still more beggars. To the Waltonian library of the late 
Dr. Bethune he gives unqualified approbation, That one man should 
collect everything about a single book, was something exactly in accord 
with the European custom, and that the same man should use all his 
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accumulated gains to illustrate this book, which was of so much worth 
in his eyes, was no more than natural. Izaak Walton has certainly 
met with an editor who made the illustration of his meaning a matter 
of love. 

I have written all this with the strong feeling upon me that it was 
not for me to attempt any formal critique on the ‘ Book-hunter,’ that 
I could give expressiou to no more than a thought or two, and finally 
drop back on the sage bit of advice that he only who has read it can 
appreciate its beauties. It is rarely that you find a book so free from 
faults of every kind, and when you do, it is not wonderful that your 
cold censure is turned into warmest praise, and that you give it a niche 
in your heart with other and like favorites, for all time to come. 

For my own part I should sooner by far have written the ‘Book-hun- 
ter’ than ‘Les Miserables.’ S. W. D. 


Franklin Ellsworth Alling. 


ALEXANDRIA, Va., Jan. 4th, 1863. 
Messrs. Epirors: 

Ir will doubtless be interesting to the members of “65,” as 
well as to many others in Yale, to learn something definite regarding 
the fate of their friend and classmate, Corporal Franklin E. Alling, 
from one who was with him on the field. Although not in the same 
Co. with the deceased, we were much in each other’s society, both 
from attachments formed in the service, and from earlier considera- 
tions. We were together a great part of that long, weary Friday 
preceding the battle, on which we lay upon our arms in the lower 
streets of Fredericksburg, each moment expecting the word to go for- 
ward to the conflict. And all the while, our lamented Alling bore 
himself, in every respect, worthy of a noble soldier, seeming to have 
but one purpose in view; to do his duty to his country. We again 
conversed together on Saturday morning, a few minutes before we 
entered the engagement. He was still composed and cheerful, and 
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when we were ordered forward to the charge, we shook hands and 
wished each other a safe return. The column then turned the corner 
of the street, marching directly towards the rebel batteries, and I saw 
him no more. When, a little after dark that night, I reached the hos- 
pital, which was crowded with the wounded and dying, the first en- 
quiry was for Alling. But no one had seen or heard of him. Next 
day his Company officers came in and still replied to the anxious en- 
quiry, that Alling was among the missing. Still, the fact that his 


body was not found, when the dead were buried, gave some hope 


that he might have found his way to some other hospital, and 
perhaps was yet living. Such were our hopes for some time. Buta 
letter from the front, received here a few days ago, informs me that he 
is entirely given up as lost. His Company was next to the Colors, on 
the left. He must have been in the thickest of the fight, and doubt- 
less was among that large number of killed whose bodies could not be 
recognized, when the opportunity for burial was given. 

His distinguished talents are too well known to Alling’s classmates 
and friends to need mention here. But the generous impulses of his 
heart, and the nobility of his character, which discovered themselves 
after long and close intimacy, were of such a nature as could not be 
developed, either in the pleasing scenes of College enjoyments, or in 
the hard duties of the recitation-room. It was only after we had been 
cut off from the society of friends, and shut up, in a strange land, to 
the stern discipline and dull monotony of camp life, that the writer of 
this letter began to see the true worth of his friend and fellow-soldier, 
and to form that strong and lasting attachment to him, which noble 
qualities in one individual seldom fail to create in another. Alling is 
gone; but our friendship will last forever. Treason and war may 
blast earthly affections, and mutilate the body, but, “ There is a spirit 
in man,” which their engines cannot reach. 

To Alling’s classmates, to whom I know his death must be a source 
of lasting sorrow, I would only say, that, although his sun seemed to 
go down almost as soon as it had left the horizon, yet his course was 
complete, and none can say that his life was a failure. He started 
with a noble purpose, and pursued it to the grave. What could be 
more sublime? What more could you ask? God asks no more. 
Though he lies in a land of strangers, uncoffined and “unsung ;” 
though the gloom of national defeat hangs darkly over the spot where 
he fell, and though his friends may weep in solitude, without even a 
grassy mound or a marble stone to mark his resting place, yet his 
course was complete, and his life was a triumph; for God has taken 
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him to a higher sphere, where there are no more battles or defeats, and 
has written his name, his honor, and his worth, upon tablets more 
lasting than marble. 


Life’s reveille was beating 

When he took the soldier’s name, 
And its morning sky was garnished 
With the tints of dawning fame. 


He Icved youth’s golden visions 

Which round his pathway clung, 
His soul had caught life’s grandeur, 
But all his hopes were young. 


His country called for heroes, 
His heart obeyed the call, 
For he feared no doubtful issue 
Except his country’s fall. 


He rushed into the battle 
And perished in the van, 

A Christian and a scholar, 

A patriot, a man. 


Memorabilia Pulensia. 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


At the regular society elections, on Wednesday evening, Dec. 17th, the following 
officers were chosen: 


LINONIA. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. 


A. Kennett. C. W. FRAncIs. 


T. A. Emerson. C. G. 8. SourHworrH. 


A. B. CLARKE. E. M. Wiu1ams. 


W. H. Drury. T. BULKLEY. 


E. M. Booru. 
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Bethoven Society Concert. 

On Wednesday evening, Dec. 17th, this Society gave its annual Concert, in Music 
Hall. It was, in all respects, a most gratifying success. The audience was large 
and appreciative; the music was well selected and well executed. 

The Yale Glee Club of ’63 sang several pieces, during the evening, which were 
warmly applauded. Indeed, the style of music furnished by this organization 
seems to be the most popular, and its success indicates the proper course for 
those who give student concerts in future. We congratulate Bethoven on the re- 
sult of the concert, and on the energy of its present officers, through whose effi- 
ciency it is taking its proper place among student organizations. 


Junior Appointments. 


On Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 23d, the Junior Appointments for the Class of '64 
were read from the Chapel steps. 

The following is the list, those of the same rank being placed in alphahetical 
order. It confirms the reputation for scholarship which this Class has always pos- 
sessed. 

Greek Oration,—Charles Edward Booth. 
Philosophical Oration,—George Spring Merriam. 
Latin Oration —William Henry Palmer. 
Philosophical Oration,—Isaac Platt Pugsley. 
Philosophical Oration,—Charles Greene Rockwood. 


HIGH ORATIONS. 
John Wickliffe Beach, Timothy Miller Griffing, 
Henry Paine Boyden, Charles Phelps Taft, 
William Jessup Chandler, Ralph Wheeler, 
Samuel Carter Darling, Lewis Frederick Whitin, 
Charles Mills Whittlesey. 


ORATIONS. 


Charles Larned Atterbury, William McAfee, 
Daniel Lathrop Coit, Charles Fraser McLean, 
Orson Gregory Dibble, Horace Daniel Paine, 
Thomas Hooker, John William Sterling, 
James Phillips Hoyt, John William Teal, 
David Gilbert Lapham, Clarence Lincoln Westcott, 
Francis Englesby Loomis, Job Williams, 

Orson Sumner Wood. 


DISSERTATIONS. 
Charles Henry Burnett, Edward Taylor Mather, 
Lewis Gregory, Arthur Phinney, 
Joseph Lanman, Edward Moore Williams, 
Moseley Hooker Williams. 


1st DISPUTES. 
Frederick Henry Betts, George Whitefield Benjamin, 
George Frederick Lewis. 
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2d DISPUTES. 
wit 
William Augustus Ayres, Howard Eben Pratt, 
William Packer Bellamy, James Brainerd Tyler, 
Alanson Douglas Miller, Albert Harrison Van Etten, 
Olof Page, James Harvey Van Gelder. 
3d DISPUTES. tu 
Albert Henry Buck, George Douglass, ye 
Clinton Levering Conkling, Charles Winthrop Fifield, 
Wilfred Ernest Norton. 
1st COLLOQUIES. 
William Edward Barnett, David Brainerd Lyman, te 
John Jacob Edic, Julius Leonard Parke, 
Robert Shoemaker Ives, William Gaylord Peck, 
Huntting Cooper Jessup, Thomas Edward Satterthwaite. 
2d COLLOQUIES. 
Chas. Dana Townsend Gibson, James Clark Thomas, 
Charles Dennis Ingersoll, Oliver Sherman White, 
Frederick Arthur Judson, Harry Wilson, oO 
Edward Whittlesey Lowrey, Albert Smith Wurts. e 
Prize Debates. 


The Senior Prize Debate in Linonia occurred on Tuesday evening, Jan. 20th. 
%& Committee of Award: 
Prof. Husert A. NEwrTon, Rev. Epwin Harwoop, D. D., 
AppIson Van Name, M. A. 
Question:—Is some form of ‘Trial by Judges’ preferable to the present Jury 
system ? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to L. T. Chamberlain, 
“ G. S. Hamlin. 


The Senior Prize Debate in the Brothers in Unity took place on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 21st. 
Committe of Award: 
Rev. E. L. CLEAVELAND, D. D., Prof. Gro. P. FIsHEr, 
Cyrus Norrsrop, M. A. 
Question :—Has the Order of the Jesuits tended to advance Civilization? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to W. G. Sumner, 


The Sophomore Prize Debate in Linonia took place on Thursday evening, Jan. 22d. 
Committee of Award: 
Wa. H. Russet, M. A., Prof. DwiGut, 
DanigeL C. Gitmayn, M. A. 
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Question :—Ought the General Government of the United States to be invested 
with greater authority ? 
The 1st Prize was awarded to M. M. Budlong, 
“ 2d “ “ “ s. s. Martyn, 


The Class of ’65 in the Brothers in Unity, voted to postpone their debate to 
Junior year; consequently, there was no Sophomore Debate in that Society this 
year. 


Election of Class Orator and Poet. 
The Senior Class assembled in the President’s Lecture Room, on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 21st, and proceeded to make choice of 
C. WuitNey, as Class Orator, and 
GerorGE C. §. SoutruwortH, as Class Poet. 
The election was made with almost entire unanimity, and with the utmost good 
feeling. 


Cochlieaureati of ’64. 

This election, contrary to the usual practice, was held last term, and the names 
of the Spoon Committee were published in our last; but, as one name was inadvert~ 
ently omitted, we publish the whole list again: 

C. L. Atterbury, M. C. D. Borden, R. 8. Ives, J. L. Parke, W. H. B. Pratt, G. C. 
Purves, J. W. Sterling, L. Stevens, O. 8. White. 


Election of Yale Lit. Editors. 
At a meeting of the Class of ’64, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 4th, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected to conduct the Yale Literary Magazine for the coming 
year: 


S. C. DARLING, St. Stephen’s, N. B. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


Death of J. W. Finley. 


Joseph Wilson Finley, a member of the Class of ’66, died on Wednesday, Jan. 
7th, after a severe illness of two weeks. 

His funeral was attended on Friday afternoon from the College Chapel; Presi- 
dent Woolsey conducted the services, and made some very impressive remarks, 
His remains were interred in the College lot, in the New Haven Cemetery. Itisa 
singular fact, that twenty years have elapsed since a non-resident student has been 
buried in New Haven, although it occurred quite frequently formerly. Although 
Mr. Finley had been but a short time among us, he had made many friends, and 
was highly esteemed by all who knew him. His Classmates passed appropriate 
resolutions, and adopted the usual badge of mourning. 
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Death of CG. R. Merwin. 


We have received the following Resolutions, relating to the death of Mr. Merwin 
of the Class of ’64, while in the army: : 

Whereas, It has pleasd God, in His all-wise Providence, to remove from this 
world, our friend and Classmate, GARWoopD R. MERWIN, one who had but recently 
jeft our midst for the service of his country, and who, while commanding our res- 
pect for his energy and perseverance as a scholar, had endeared himself to us all 
by the more genial qualities of the heart,— 

Resolved, That we do most sincerely sympathize with the bereaved relations, and 
that, as a token of respect to the memory of the deceased, the Class assume the 
usual badge of mourning. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above Resolutions be transmitted to the family, and 
to the Yale Literary Magazine for publication. 


C. L. Atterbury, C. H. Burnett, R.S. Ives, Wm. McAfee, A. D. Miller, J. W. 
Sterling, Committee in behalf of the Junior Class. 


Gvitor's Table. 


Space for only a few words with our readers is left us. We had prepared a 
‘Table’ of more than two pages, written in a very sprightly style, containing dis- 
cussions upon various matters, theoretical and practical, interspersed with a few new 
puns and striking witticisms. Inasmuch as this No. is issued on Valentine’s Day, 
we had also indulged ourselves, to a slight extent, in a poetic line. But the printer 
says ‘ Nay,’ and we submit. That our readers will never know how much they 
have lost, is our only consolation. 

Skating, this season, has proved almost an entire failure; reason, lack of ice. 
Even the indefatigable efforts of our City Fathers to flood the Green, have failed 
to coax the congelation of the abundant waters. Skate dealers, the ladies, and 
certain students, are in bitter grief in consequence. 

We can only inform our readers that Tom Thumb is married; that the Missis- 
sippi is about to cut a canal, and thus cut Vicksburg; that Gen. Beauregard can’t 
see the Charleston blockade, but is likely to have his eyesight improved before 
many days. Our friend Atherton, being off to the war again, has gone down there 
to see about it. Wesend our best wishes with him. 


Exchanges. 
The New Englander, Atlantic Monthly for Jan. and Feb., Vanity Fair, Harvard 
and Wabash Magazines, have been received since our last issue. 
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